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SAINTS, SHAKERS AND SOCIALISTS, 


AS SEEN BY AN ENGLISHMAN. 





New America. By Wriu1AM Hepworra Drxon. 
Two volumes, octavo, with illustrations. Published by 
Hurst & Blackett, London, 1867. 


HIS is an off-hand sketch of America 
from Boston to the Rocky Mountains, and 
of Americans from Longfellow to the Digger 
Indians. But this broad view is only back- 
ground. ‘The special figures which Dixon 
places in front, which he came to study, and 
on which mainly he expends his labor and 
coloring, are the Mormons at Utah, the Shakers 
at New Lebanon, and the Communists at 
Oneida. His excursion—perhaps some will 
call it a raid—had a definite objective point, 
as all excursions and all books should have. 
He came to look into and write about the new 
religious Socialisms of America. A lucky 
subject for one who has the art to makea 
popular book—because all new social experi- 
ments, and especially such bold attempts to 
revolutionize and even abolish marriage as are 
going on at Utah, New Lebanon and Oneida, 
are intensely interesting to everybody that 
has sexual feelings, and, skillfully managed, as 
Dixon knows how to do it, are sure to make a 
lively sensation both in England and in this 
country. And luckily for Dixon, the jealousies 
and ignorance natural to those nearer home to 
his subject than he was, have prevented Ameri- 
can writers from anticipating him in the large 
picturesque view of social curiosities which 
he has had the shrewdness to discover, and the 
tact to “‘ work up” for public entertainment. 
The order in which he studied his subjects 
was different from the order in which he wrote. 
He visited New Lebanon first, Oneida next, 
and Utah last. But his book begins with 
Utah, which (with the journey to reach there) 
occupies the whole of the first volume. Then, 
after a philosophical introduction in several 
chapters, he serves up the Shakers in twenty- 
three pages. And finally, after some inter- 
mediate minor sketches, devotes fifty-five pages 
to the Oneida Community. This exposition 
is in the middle of the second volume ; after 
which he closes with general speculations 
on the manners, politics, and tendencies of 
Young America. Besides these fifty-five 
pages, allusions to the sayings and doings of 





the whole volume. We counted twenty in a 
rapid reading. The frontispiece to the first 
volume is a view of Main street in Salt Lake 
City ; and the frontispiece to the second vol- 
ume is a copy (with rather free variations) 
from our photograph of the group before the 
Rustic Summer-House at Oneida, with the 
legend underneath, 

BIBLE COMMUNISTS—PROPHET AND FAMILY. 

The book as a whole, like the other writ- 
ings of Mr. Dixon, is very charming. It is safe 
to say that it will “sell” in thick-coming and 
vast editions. It will be a godsend to the 
newspapers and magazines. It will be quoted, 
and praised, and criticised, and chopped in 
pieces—-and all this will help its success. 

But is it good? Is it truthful? Will it 
help New America and the world to get on 
toward the “ good time ?” 

Yes; in one respect at least it is the word 
for the hour. Jt announces the next subject. 
The Trial of Slavery has been on the stage 
for the last thirty years. Its catastrophe has 
come. It is played out. The curtain has 
fallen. Dixon, like a graceful manager, steps 
to the front and says to all America, and for 
that matter to all the world, “‘ Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, the next performance will be Tue 
TrraL oF Marriage!” 

Many other good things might be said of 
this book. On another page will be found a 
good specimen from it. But our particular 
readers will be most interested to know how 
Dixon treats the Oneida Community. I will 
therefore defer a general examination, and 
try first to satisfy this special curiosity. 

And here I must caution our friends against 
expecting too much. This book is not history. 
It is asketch as swiftly made as the journey 
which it reports ; and that was a journey from 
London to Utah and back in four months! 
It is not to be criticised as a book of mathe- 
matics, or even as a well digested history, 
whose great object is truth. It is a work of 
art, like au opera or a play, thrown off at a 
heat. Its object is entertainment. It is 
founded on fact. It reports many things that 
the author actually saw and heard, and many 
others that he thought he saw and heard ; 
but accuracy must not be expected. On the 
contrary, according to the rules of art, all its 
details must be subordinated to the object of 
producing certain general effects. Some of 
our people were tempted to be indignant at 
the mistakes of fact which certainly abound 
in Dixon’s representations of the Community. 
I laughed at the mistakes, and at those who 
were offended by them. What if he does call 
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speak of Mr. Newhouse as a Canadian trap- 
per, and place Dartmouth college in Connec- 
ticut? Whereis the harm? Do yousay that 
such blunders in things that we know about 
show carelessness which forbids us to trust 
Dixon in things which we do not know about ? 
Be thankful then that your general estimate 
of his accuracy is in a way to be corrected. 
I presume he does not wish to be judged in 
any of his works as a precisian or a his- 
torian, but as an entertaining offhand book- 
wright, who tells the truth as near as he can 
remember it in the hurry and heat of artistic 
composition. 

But what of the spirit of the book? Well, 
it is good—comparatively. Its treatment of 
us is better than we should have got from pop- 
ular writers here twenty or even ten years ago. 
Dixon is a good-natured, jolly Englishman. I 
do not think he would wish to see us persecu-, 
ted or lacking fair play. His chapter on tol- 
eration at the end of his account of the Mor- 
mons ( which doubtless might be transferred to 
us) is noble. I hope our readers will see it in 
the CrrcuLar before long. 

Still, if he were before the Community for 
criticism, and I were called upon to say my say 
about him in our sincere way, I should have to 
find some fault with the animus of his story 
about us. In the first place there is an un- 
pleasant and unnecessary amount of caricature 
in his picture. He need not have called our 
people saints, and me their Prophet so often or 
at all. He did not hear those words among 
us, or among our neighbors. We do not go 
by any such names. The word saint was used 
among the early Perfectionists, but our taste 
long ago discarded it. I told him distinctly 
that I was known in the Community as Mr. 
Noyes, and occasionally as Father Noyes ; but 
had no official name. He reported the Mor- 
mons and Shakers by their accepted titles— 
“ presidents,” ‘ apostles,” “elders,” ‘ saints’’ 
&c. Why not leave us to our chosen simplic- 
ity? We do not even call each other “ broth- 
er” and “ sister”’ as he makes free todo. His 
readers will inevitably suppose that we use the 
slang titles as he uses them. There was no 
need of such an imputation on our good taste, 
unless the “rules of art’? and due reference 
to the prejudices of his audience required him 
to make us seem a little more foolish and fanat- 
ical than we really are. The words “ saints” 
and ‘ Prophet”’ are really no more descriptive 
of our relations to the world and to each other 
than they would be in the case of Henry 
Ward Beecher and his congregation. 


The single point that I thus make may be 
taken as a general criticism of the spirit of his 
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work, so far as we are concerned.- He is evi- 
dently bound by some gravitation to represent 
us as very wild fanatics, and under this ten- 
dency he makes (doubtless unconsciously) a 
bad jumble of our doctrines, and sadly misrep- 
resents my career. I have had no difficulty, 
however, in making merry over his mis- 
takes generally. Once in my reading of 
him, I confess, lcame near being angry ; 
and the reader shall judge whether I had a 
cause. ‘The following is his account of my 
marriage with Harriet A. Holton in 1838: 


“Noyes was poor. His life had been that of 
a wanderer to and fro; resting-place he had 
none; and the shepherd, like his sheep, was 
without shelter from the storm. Among his 
disciples in Vermont, there was one young lady 
of good family, with present means and some 
expectations; such a young lady would bea 
blessing to him in every way, if he could only 
obtain her as a wife; but then his principles 
stood in the way. Marriage being utterly 
against his doctrine of the true gospel life, how 
was he to get her person and her mouey into his 
power? Of course, he could not offer his hand 
and his heart in the usual way, since she had 
heard him declaim against wedlock as the sign 
of a degenerate state. In fact, if he proposed 
to her at all—and his need for her dollars was 
very sore—he would be compelled to say that 
he should not expect her to be true to him only, 
and that he would certainly not engage to be true 
toher. But Harriet’s position was out of the com- 
mon way. She had no father, no mother, no broth- 
er, no sister. Her only kinsman was an aged and 
foolish grandfather. She had been in love with 
a young man who wished to marry her, but the 
old man had interfered to prevent him; on 
which the girl had fallen sick, and in a fit of 
remorse her grandfather had sworn an oath that 
in future she should do as she pleased, and he 
would willingly abide her wishes. Thus, a way 
had been opened, as it ‘were, for Noyes to come 
in with his proposal, which conveyed to her an 
offer of his hand in the following words (a copy 
of which has been given to me by himself) :” 

| Here follows the letter which will be found 
on the 195th page of the current volume of the 
Crrcuar. | 

“ Harriet, left to herself, answered as the 
preacher wished; in a few days they were uni- 
ted ; and Noyes expended her seven thousand 
dollars in building a house and a printing-office, 
in buying presses and types, and in starting a 
newspaper. So long as the old man lived, he 
supplied them with money to live on; when he 
died Brother Noyes came in for nine thousand 
dollars in one lump. He makes no secret of 
the fact that he married Harriet for her money ; 
to use his own words, she was given to him as 
his reward for preaching the Truth.” 


Whoever got up this account made several 
bad mistakes (to speak mildly) which I will 
here extinguish. 

1. I was in no such strait for money, or 
home. My father was wealthy—the banker 
of his village ; and he, with the most of his 
family, were my unfaltering friends. 

2. I had never denounced marriage, and 
had no theory against it, except the theory of 
its abolishment in the Kingdom of Heaven, 
which I then avowedly regarded as future.— 
All this is evident from the letter of proposal ; 
as it isfrom the Battle Axe letter, written 
and published years before. 

8. Harriet’s “ foolish grandfather” had been 
wise enough and respectable enough to serve 
as a member of Congress, and as Lieut. Gov- 
ernor of his State. 

4. Besides this “ old man,” Haariet had an 





uncle, Hon. Wm. C. Bradley, not so old, who 
also had been member of Congress, and was 
then the best lawyer in Vermont. He advised 
her to accept my proposal. 

5. Inever said or intimated or admitted, that 
I “ married her for her money ;”’ for I had no 
conciousness of any such thing. My reasons 
for proposing were honestly given in the letter 
which Dixon publishes; and I never had or 
gave any other. 

Dixon did not see Harriet A. If he had 
seen her, I do not think he would have printed 
this poor stuff. Does he suppose that if I 
were foolish or impious enough to marry a wo- 
man for her money, I should also have had the 
wonderful luck to get the best wife in the 
world, and the good taste to find it out after- 
ward and make a love-match of it, so as to “‘ live 
in peace”’ as the old story says, “ and die in a 
pot of grease?” If he had read ald the let- 
ters of that courtship, and followed on the 
track of our married life till now, he would 
have known that Harriet A. has been the Jos- 
ephine of my fortune in all ways and from the 
beginning to the end, and that her money was 
the least item of the value for which I married 
her and for which I love her still. 

So too all that Dixon says about my ‘‘wanton- 
ing with the flesh” and ‘‘consorting with courte- 
zans”’ in my early experience, must be taken 
with doubts and drawbacks. The truth that 
will come out in the judgment, is, that I never 
knew woman sexually till I was married, and 
that I never knew any woman but my wife until 
we entered into our present complex marriage 
in 1846—which was eight years after my first 
marriage, twelve years after my conversion to 
holiness at New Haven, and fifteen years after 
my first conversion at Putney. Andas I can 
truly say that in this second marriage I have 
not been unfaithful, either to the expressed 
terms of the first, or to the wishes of my part- 
ner, I can honestly boast of a clear matrimo- 
nial record. 

Dixon introduces his account with the follow- 
ing statement of his opportunities among us : 


“T have been spending a few days at Oneida 
Creek, the chief seat of the three societies 
founded by Noyes—Oneida, Wallingford, and 
Brooklyn—as “the guest of Brother Noyes. I 
have lived in his family; had a good deal of 
talk with him; had access to his books and 
papers, even those of a private nature; had 
many conversations with the brothers and sis- 
ters whom he has gathered into order, both in 
his presence and apart from him; had leave 
from him to copy such of the family papers as 
I pleased. The account which follows of this 
extraordinary body of men has been written 
fresh from their own mouths, and from my own 
observation, on the spot which it describes.” 


Enough has been said to show that his rep- 
resentations, though they seem to come “ fresh 
from our own lips,” must not be taken as ours, 
or as sanctioned by us. He had the opportu- 
nities that he mentions, but it is evident that 
for some reason he did not digest well what he 
heard. I am even tempted to think that in- 


digestion literal had something to do with the 
coloring that his views of us have taken. To 
tell the plain truth, he did not like our living. 
We had no tea or coffee, meat or wine, This 





toa jolly Eeglishman is intolerable fasting. 
The Shakers and the Mormons treated his 
stomach better. He had a bad headache 
after his first night with us. I perceived that 
a “screw was loose.” He owned, on my in- 
quiry, that he was unstrung by our spare 
diet. I flew around with all zeal to set this 
matter right ; sent off for tea, coffee and beef, 
and set before him the best wine we had, which, 
I agree with him, is poor stuff. But I was 
too late. There had been a jar that could not 
be remedied. The chemistry of the visit was 
disturbed, and I am afraid that the disturbance 
got into his book. We must take it as a crit- 
icism on our unlucky lack of discernment and 
dexterity in our attempts at hospitality. 

Tkere is one serious omission in his account 
of us. He says not a word of our doctrine of 
“Male Continence.” This is a first principle 
of our scheme of Communism, theoretically 
and historically, without which complex mar- 
riage would never have been attempted. His 
readers, knowing nothing of this, will imagine 
horrible difficulties and confusions which have 
no existence. It is to be regretted that our 
main “‘ scientific discovery ’’—for such we call 
it—should not be allowed to modify the seem- 
ing grossness of sexual communism, and go 
abroad with it. 

But all these mistakes will be corrected. 
In the mean time let us be thankfnl that the 
NEXT SUBJECT has been announced, and let 
us not regret that we are called to the front, 
even though it be in the costume of a carica- 
tured Yankee. 

With this introduction we shall print in 
coming numbers of the CrrcuLAR the whole 
of Mr. Dixon’s discourse about the Commu. 
nity, with occasional notes. J. H. N. 


PURITY OF HEART. 
THE BIBLE DOCTRINE AND EXAMPLE. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Jan 21, 1867. 

HRIST, in the commencement of hig 
Sermon on the Mount, says: “‘ Blessed 

are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
Further on we come to an explanation of what 
he means by that prayer. He says: “ Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures on earth, where 
moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal: but lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven . . . for where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also... . . 
If thine eye be single thy whole body shall be 
full of light ; but if thine eye be evil, thy whele 
body shall be full of darkness. If therefore 
the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is 
that darkness! . . . . Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon.” Put these last sayings to- 
gether and you see what he means by being 
‘pure in heart.” That expression indicates 
a condition in which the heart is not set on 
money or the things of this world, is not even 
divided between them and God, but is wholly 
and singly given up to him. When Christ 
says, “ Ye cannot serve God and mammon,” 
he points at the attempt which is so often made 
to combine the two things—loving God and 





this world—-and says it cannot be done. He 
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aims at the same thing when he says, “If thine 
eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of 
light ;”” and by both sayings he implies that the 
heart is pure only when it has a single object of 
love, and is not set on two things at once. 

The theory thus announced by Christ is con- 
firmed in other parts of the New Testament. 
James discourses to the same point when he 
says, ‘‘ Ye adulterers and adulteresses, know 
ye not that the friendship of the world is en- 
mity with God?” Andas Christ had illustra- 
ted his doctrine of the heart by a reference to 
the “double” eye, so James now condenses 
both ideas into the one exhortation, “ Purify 
your hearts, ye double-minded.” It is a re- 
statement of the law, * Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon,” and places purity of heart on 
the same condition of singleness of attention 
that Christ demanded. 


In another part of the New Testament an 
example is given showing how the heart is puri- 
fied, and what kind of people are made by the 
process. God purifies the heart, we are told, 
* by faith.” And in the first part of the book 
of Acts there is a very clear account of the 
application of this agent to many hearts, and 
of the effects which it produced. We find 
that these effects corresponded exactly to the 
theory of heart-purity set forth by Christ and 
James. 

On the day of Pentecost, Peter proclaimed 
to the multitude that were assembled, Jesus as 
the Son of God and the King of Israel. He 
showed to them that they had hated and cru- 
cified one whom God had sent to be their Sav- 
ior, and who was to be their judge. The con- 
sequence was that they were pricked to the 
heart, and cried out, ‘* What shall we do to be 
saved ?”” Peter told them to “ repent and be 
converted.” They did repent and were con- 
verted, and the Holy Spirit came upon them. 

Now we are to notice the precise phenom- 
ena that accompanied this change. They 
were filled with enthusiasm and unwonted 
power. They began to see God. The single 
eye had made them full of light. Their hearts, 
purified by faith, were fille¢ with an em- 
anation from God. And the practical result 
of this clearness of vision—this pureness of 
heart—was a state of perfect social brother- 
hood. “ They were of one heart and one soul ; 
neither said any of them that aught of the 
things which he possessed was his own; but 
they had all things common.” 

There you see they had got entirely clear 
of the spirit of ownership and love of money— 
clear of the double-minded state which is op- 
posed to purity of heart. They had fulfilled 
the conditions indicated by Christ and repeat- 
ed by James, and the language with which the 
description of the Pentecostal revival closes 
is a complete echo of the declarations of 
the Sermon on the Mount. <“ All that believed 
were together, and had all things common ;. . . 
and they did eat their meat with gladness and 
singleness of heart, praising God and having 
favor with all the people.” 

Herein is disclosed the method of regene- 


ration, individual and social, for all men now 
as well as for them. The philosophy of the 
case remains unchangeable. A pure heart 
is necessary ; and there cannot be purity of 
heart produced by any process short of that 
which was used on the day of Pentecost. A 
pure heart is one that will fall into unity with 
all that are of a pure heart, and will call noth- 
ing its own; but will eat its meat “with glad 
ness and singleness, praising God.” ‘The 
principle is simple and rational, and the ex- 
ample one that is very easy to be understood. 
The hope of the “ good time coming,’ the 
millennium, or the “golden age,’’ all lies here. 
You may multiply your circles and your 
revelations, and your philosophies and _ wis- 
dom to the end of time, and you will get 
no nearer to heaven or the millennium until you 
come to the philosophy of the Bible—until you 
come to see that what is wanted is a pure 
heart, and that a pure heart means a heart 


that has given up the love of this world, and 
given itself to the love of God. 


A SNOW STORM ON THE LAKE. 


T was on the 15th of May—a bright day 

when all nature seemed gay and smiling in 
her new mantle of green—that I found myself, 
with a single companion, sailing on a western 
lake, and wafted onward by a gentle breeze to- 
ward our place of destination. The day was 
one long to be remembered by the inhabitants 
of central New York, as well as myself, and per- 
haps those of other parts of the country. We 
had scarcely made one quarter of the distance 
when a dark, and somewhat angry-looking cloud 
made its appearance in the north-west. But as 
the wind continued to gently fill the sails, we 
felt no alarm. Presently, however, the cloud 
seemed to gather darkness and to look still more 
threatening. Our vessel was a schooner, of 
about eighty tons burden, and built with a flat 
bottom and center-board in place of a keel, for 
the purpose of approaching the shore in shoal 
water. It now became evident that a terrible 
storm was at hand, and we at once prepared to 
meet it by taking in sail. Scarcely had the 
main-sail been furled, and the fore-sail reefed, 
when the storm burst upon us. So furious was 
it that for a time we expected momentarily to 
see the little canvas we had up carried away by 
the blast. ‘The wind had now veered to the 
north, and it-snowed so fast, and the sleet was 
driven with such fury into our faces, as to nearly 
blind us; and an object could scarcely be seen 
the length of the vessel. 

The lake extended north and south, and our 
course being south we were running directly be 
fore the wind; and the question now arose, 
Where shall we land, or where find a place of 
safety from the gale? The lake was but little 
more than a mile wide, and there were two or 
three well known points of land projecting into 
it, behind which we might anchor in safety.— 
But as we could see neither shore, we could 
not tell where we were, or how near the land ; 
and perhaps some one of these points lay direct- 
ly in our course, and we might be dashed 
against itatany moment. Our situation looked 
more and more precarious, as we cast about in 
our minds the possibility of finding a place of 
safety from the violence of the storm. Giving 





myself on the bow of the boat as a lookout, and 
to give orders in what direction to steer. In 
this situation I stood, wet to the skin, peering 
through the almost impenctrable snow and mist, 
in momentary expectation of the sudden discoy- 
ery of breakers ahead. 

We now concluded, that, should we escape 
the shore, our only safety lay in making the 
mouth of the inlet a® the head of the lake; 
which idea seemed next to visionary, as the 
beach stretching across the head was nearly a 
mile in extent, and the inlet which entered the 
lake about half way between the side shores, 
was not more than five rods in width, and, 
being overhung with black-ash trees and alders, 
could with difficulty be discovered in fair wea- 
ther at the distance of halfa mile. But, as our 
only hope seemed to lie in this direction, the at- 
tempt must be made. On we flew at more 
than steamboat speed, and should we miss our 
aim our doom was inevitable—a lodgement 
among the flood-wood and trees of the swamp 
which bordered the inlet for some distance 
on either side of it. While thus I stood watch- 
ing, with anxious thoughts, and listening ears to 
catch the first indications of the shore which we 
were approaching, lo! a faint, but well known, 
distant sound is heard; it is the roar of the 
rolling surf. And now too, the dark blue water 
is suddenly changed toa paler hue, indicating 
shoal water, and that a distance of half a mile 
more would seal the fate of our craft, by land- 
ing it within the coveted harbor, or dashing gt 
against the shore among the jogs and trees of 
the swamp. Nearer and nearer we rapidly ap- 
proach—and louder and louder becomes the 
roaring of the surf; a few minutes more, and 
all uncertainty would be at an end. Thoughts 
arise and flow rapidly, alternating between hope 
and fear in quick succession, and we strain our 
vision to catch a glimpse of the first object that 
shall make its appearance through the thick-fall. 
ing snow, when behold! the trees of the swamp 
suddenly appear to view scarcely ten rods 
distant, and to our great joy we find ourselves 
in almost a direct line with the narrow channel 
of the inlet we were seeking. As quick as 
thought the halyards were let run, and down 
came the sail loaded with snow and ice, and up 
went three cheers in token of deliverance, and 
the recognition of the hand of Providence in 
guiding our vessel in its unerring course. 

But all danger was not yet past, as was soon 
made manifest. In passing the trees on either 
side of the stream, it could now be seen at 
what a fearful headway the vessel was under ; 
and the masts striking the tops of the trees 
that leaned over the river, brought the limbs 
crashing down upon our heads; but no such 
slight obstruction could impede our progress. 
On we went for more than a quarter of a mile 
up the stream, when suddenly an impassible 
barrier appeared in the river a few rods ahead 
of us. I was still standing at my post, with 
the anchor balanced over the bow, ready for 
any emergency. At the first sight of the ob- 
struction I tumbled the anchor overboard, and 
as it struck the bottgm, I jumped upon the ca- 
ble as it was running rapidly out, in order, as 
much as possible to check the headway of the 
boat before she fetched up at the end. The fluke 
of the anchor took a firm hold in the alluvial 
bottom, and as the length of cable was nearly out, 








the helm into the hands of my mate, I stationed 


I sprung away, anticipating a sudden crash, 
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For a moment the strain was tremendous. But 
the vessel, gently dipping her bow to the water’s 
level, came round to the wind, and the struggle 
was over; the cable held. In swinging around, 
our masts caught in the tree tops, and another 
shower of branches came crashing down. How- 
ever, with the exception of a few scratches, no 
harm was done, and we had the satisfaction of 
seeing our craft swinging gust clear of an enor- 
mous raft of logs that stretched entirely 
across the stream. We were immediately 
hailed by two men on the raft, who-begged the 
privilege of coming aboard. They said they 
were nearly perishing, having stood exposed to 
the storm from its commencement. Up to this 
time we had not been conscious of much suf- 
fering from our wet and icy condition. The in- 
tense excitement we had been under throughout 
the voyage, undoubtedly operated to render us 
in a degree insensible to the wet and cold, But 
now that the excitement was over, we were 
gradually made more conscious of our condition 
and took means to remedy it. A fire was built 
in the cabin stove, around which we took shel- 
ter, making ourselves as comfortable as the cir- 
cumstances would admit. Our visitors on com- 
ing aboard did not forget to bring along a jug 
containing a certain fluid which all raftsmen, I 
believe, consider an indispensable article in 
their line of business, and which, notwithstand- 
ing the wry faces it produced, we deemed 
quite innocent under the circumstances. The 
raftsmen were virtually prisoners in their situ- 
ation, and hailed our coming as a providen- 
tial deliverance. By means of two small boats, 
and careful management in rowing through an 
exposed part of the lake, we at length reached 
shore and ended our adventure. 

The next morning, the snow lay on the ground 
a foot in depth ; and the farmers turned out and 
hauled wood on their sleds. When the 
sun shone out and thawed the leaves on the 
trees, they turned black, dried up, and dropped 
off. Thus ended, thirty-three years ago, a May 
snow storm, unprecedented for its severity 
within the period of the last generation. 

H. T. 


NOT A MALADY. 
I HAVE fed and clothed myselt; have celebrated 
my love and had the praise of my inferior; I 
have read my book and studied the elements when 
A fairy web 
With crystals in its woof, 
Is gently spread 
O’er chimney-top and roof. 
Neither commerce nor leisure can do much more for 
me; the securing of the Chinese trade and the open- 
ing of the Amour country, are projects that promise 
me but little. Commerce may indeed bring me 
something new ; but then I would not advise it to 
go out of the way to do even that. 

And what is that other thing of which I stand in 
need? Lunar Caustic says I “need physic!” 1 will 
tell you how it is with him; he is a degraded old 
man; he was degraded by poor science. Here is 
a man who {s apprehensive that the sky and earth 
will clash together some day like two brazen cym- 
bals, and make frightful music. Lunar Caustic tells the 
man that he must take “rhubarb, sir; Turkish rhu- 
barb.” Life, and fear, and hop@ Strife, and destiny 
and physic! A mortal stuggle, and men going into 
it armed with rhubarb! 

The desire to save our soul is nota malady; is 
not a disease to be cured by some sedative or by 
“ cupping ;” not a thing to be cleared out of you by 
means of blue pills and ipicac. Ifthe hunger of the 
soul could be satisfied by putting something into the 


stomach, we might then know exactly what to 
do. We should pick for the best sirloins; be eager 
for the choicest vintages, be on the alert for the most 
potent drugs; and clumorous for all the ingatherings 
of commerce with the Punjaub, Ceylon, Japan, the 
Levant, Brazil, Jamaica and Labrador. But the 
thought of a well-fed man does not meet the require- 
ments of our problem. <A well conditioned ox, ru- 
minating in the midst of a clover-patch, certainly is 
a spectacle worth contemplating; but still we have 
to admit that he can answer no questions for you. 
Food, indeed, may be choice and varied; drugs 
may be plenty; the descending colon may perform 
all its offices cheerfully; and yet the soul may not 
feel sure that it is in a safe neighborhood. 


Lunar Caustic tells me that exact science was not 
born till the eighteenth century. He means, I sup- 
pose that men then began to count the teeth of fish- 
es; to look for chinks in the anthers of the “ heath 
family,” and to hunt along the alimentary canals 
with?microscope and scalpel. “It was,” says he, “a 
great day when men got through mixing this 
science with notions of theology.” That may be so; 
but we still find that our bread is inadaquate—is 
somewhat innutricious, and that we have need to 
feed on God, and make life a better thing. 


What shall we say to that eighteenth century 
which undertakes to solve our riddle of destiny by 
performing strange experiments on the abdominal 
viscera of live dogs, and by offering us blue pills and 
rhubarb in times of weakness? I shall tell Lunar 
Caustic that his science is big headed and idiotic. 
Those astrologers were fine old fellows, compared 
with these eighteenth century men who can only 
offer me physic when I am concerned {about my 
soul. When terrified by the thought of what infinite 
time might bring forth, they went out and interro- 
gated infinite space and the stars which float there. 
They were grand then: they might it is true 
have been grander, had they made asearch after God. 

T. B. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OneEIDA. Feb. 9.—Not far from 150 distinct “ pitch- 
holes,” so called, and a corresponding number of 
hummocks to match, now diversify the Willow-Place 
road. A ride over and back in the antiquated pung 
now plying on that route, is productive of a series of 
sensations more marked than agreeable. Imagin- 
ative persons compare it to boat-riding. If the waves 
were frozen the similitude would be more apparent. 


..-.A young lady who left the Community, two 
years and a half ago, under circumstances which the 
readers of the CrrcuLaR at that time may remem- 
ber, has lately returned. The following is her note 
presented to the evening meeting : 

“ DEAR FRIENDS :—I wish to ask your forgiveness 
for my past conduct. I feel that I have done youa 
great wrong, but still you receive me back, and give 
me another clfance to become a true Community wo- 
man. I will improve that chance by a thorough 
conversion of my heart. | object in coming back, 
was to give my heart to God, and .I knew I never 
could become a true Christian in the wild, giddy 
world. I confess Christ my helper. My case is 
open for the criticism of the family. 

Grace E. Mi11s.” 

....In the Theological class one evening last week, 
Mr. P. was called on to close the exercises, by sing- 
ing, as he had previously volunteered todo. He 
complied, and sung a song of his own composing, 
which was so characteristic of its author, and sung 
with so much self-possession and earnestness (if not 
with perfect correctness of intonation), that it 
“brought down the house,” by repeated and pro- 
longed cheering. Mr. Inslee has succeeded Mr. Bolles 
in conducting the class. 


....Our noble water-wheel at Willow place lagged 
wearily yesterday afternoon. Water had leaked 
into the inside of it and frozen, till it was thickly 
coated, with a mass of mingled ice, snow and water 
—“ slosh,” in school-boy vernacular—which kept slid- 
ing and tumbling about init. By 4: 30 P. M., the 
crisis came. The gate was shut down, the wheel 
blocked, and blacksmiths, trap-men and machinists, 
armed with shovels and hammers, went into it and 
cleaned it out. At 5. P. M., water-wheel was again 





on its way with a lighter stomach. 


....The children here seem to enter into studies 
and business, with as much enthusiasm as the adults. 
A class ot boys spend an hour before breakfast in 
study and braiding. One of them has braided 
enough for six hats in three weeks, mostly before 
breakfast. The girls are enthusiastic to learn to read 
music, preparatory to taking lessons on the piano, 
or other instruments. 


..--The number of bushels of wheat raised on 
the Community domain the last year was 452 bushels, 
420 of which have been sold for $3.00 per bushel, 
amounting to $1,260. The remaining 32 bushels are 
white wheat, and will be kept for home consumption. 

....Mr. Geo. Gray, a friendly young sailor, who 
visited here this week, presented to to us several fine 
photographs of the Ruins of Pompeii, which he pro- 
cured at Naples. He also left $50 for the benefit of 
the CrrcuLaR. 


....Our people have bought one hundred hemlock 
logs in Verona swamp, two miles below Oneida, and 
the teamsters are at the present time engaged in 
drawing them. 


....We ship to-day for Wallingford Community 
a machine we have constructed for sawing wood. 
It is valued at $50. 

....Mr. Pitt’s “Song of the Pacific Railroad,” bas 
been set to music by E. P. Inslee. 


....A Singer’s sewing machine has been purchased 
for the use of the shoe shop. 


....Trap ordérs were received yesterday from 
Oregon and from Kentucky. 


DIETETIC QUERIES. 


HE Boston Daily Voice copies from a recent 
number of the CrrcuLaR an abstract of the 
Community statistics of the present year, as illustrat- 
ing, says the editor, “ what co-operative effort can 
accomplish, and how co-operatives can live together 
in unity.” ; 

The list of table expenses, at the Wallingford 
branch, however, seems to puzzle him. He says: 

Our readers may be curious to see their report of 
the principal items of table expenses. It is as fol- 
lows ; Fruits, $490; vegetables, $400; butter, $1,088 ; 
milk and cream, $487 21; flour, $885 94; sugar, syrup 
and molasses, $765 10; meat and eggs, $411 50; salt 
and fresh fish, $51 65; shell-fish, $7579; cider and 
vinegar, $96. Total, $4,751 19. 

There seems to us to be a disproportion between 
the amounts of butter and of flour consumed; and 
also between the salt and fresh fish and the shell- 
fish ; also between the vegetables and the meat and 
eggs. They must have revelled in sugar and molas- 
ses candy to have their bill for sweets come nearly 
up to that for the staff of life. We commend their 
outlay for fruits, and admire their taste for milk and 
cream, but what did they want of so much cider 
and vinegar? 

Evidently they do not copy after the world in their 
diet more than in other things, having a way of their 
own, and doubtless a better way than that which gen- 
erally obtains in town and country around them. 
The continued pecuniary success of this Community, 
and the cheapness of their living, should awaken the 
interest of all who are suffering under the slavery of 
wages. 

To relieve our friendly critic of his quandary about 
the disproportion of certain articles used on the 
Community table, we will volunteer a word of ex- 
planation. As pork and lard are not admitted to 
our cuisine, butter has to take their place as a gen- 
eral medium in cooking, and hence the swelling of 
the quantity. As to the choice of fish, whether 
shelled or scaled, that is a matter of taste. At our 
neighboring port of Fair Haven oysters and clams are 
easily obtained, and they are usually acknowledged 
to be as palatable as salt cod. We use more veget- 
ables than meat, thinking that is the best way. The 
sugar and syrup bill we admit looks rather large, 
and to persons of immature age would naturally sug- 
gest the idea of “revelling in candy ;” but we assure 
our Boston friend that there is a more probable hy- 
pothesis than this by which to account for the 
amount of sweetening consumed. He will see that 
one of the table items mentioned is nearly $500 
worth of acid fruits, and on reflection he may readily 
guess that a considerable part of the sugar stores 
would go to the preparation of these articles. “ But 
what did they want of so much cider and vinegar?” 





How much? Ninety-six dollars worth for the year, 
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or about $1,92 for each person. Considering that 
vinegar i8 worth 50 cents a gallon, and that cider in 
these parts is not of the “hard” variety, we fail to 
see the exact point of the Votce’s last question. 4. 


A SHARP MINISTER. 


R. MONTGOMERY, an English clergyman, 
was invited by one of his congregation to 
“an evening party,” a promise being made that there 
would be no “card playing.” When the Rev. gen- 
tleman arrived, he found himself at a “ private ball” 
instead of a quiet “evening party;” but he made 
himself at home, chatted with one, laughed with an- 
other, and even went so far as to walk through a 
quadrille. After a while, a quiet card party en- 
sconced itself in one of the alcoves. This appeared 
to Montgomery like throwing down the gauntlet, 
for he had a special aversion to cards; so taking 
from his pocket a small Testament, he proposed as an 
interlude to the dancing, to read a chapter. This 
was objected to by the host, who in a most flurried 
manner attempted to explain that it would’nt do at 
all to mix up religion with their pleasures. Mont- 
gemery urged it was unreasonable they should object 
to his reading, when he had been invited there evi- 
dently to lend a religious savor to their pleasures, 
and had not objected to their dancing, &c.; but if, 
under any circumstances, the word of God was con- 
sidered out of place in the family, he begged to 
withdraw himself, for God’s servant must necessarily 
be out of place where his word is not always in 
season. 
Such a rebuke from so amiable a man as Mont 
gomery, could not pass unfelt; the party broke up 
rather unceremoniously. A. E. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. WINDSHIP, THE STRONG MAN. 


Dear Eprror:—The Crrcuiar for Aug. 21, 1865, 
contains an article about Dr. Windship, the strong 
man. The author, who signs himself“ E. B.” made 
several statements which I considered greatly exag- 
gerated, and felt disposed to dispute. Having, how- 
ever, no proofs at the time to present, I concluded to 
wait until I could obtain some positive information 
from Dr. Windship himself. Accordingly last 
Wednesday (Feb. 6), being in Boston, I called at 
the Doctor’s private gymnasium and had a pleas- 
ant chat with him. The facts given below are in 
the Doctor’s own language as nearly as I can re- 
member : 

“The most that I ever lifted with my hands was 
1208 pounds. I have now given up the practice of 
simple hand-lifting. I use a wooden yoke, which is 
made to rest comfortably upon my shoulders. At 
each end of this yoke a chain is attached which is 
fastened to the weights I am to lift. With the yoke 
upon my shoulders, and my hands grasping a stout 
wooden frame by my side, I can lift between 2600 
and 3000 pounds. No one but myself knows precise- 
ly what I can lift. I never lifted 3000 pounds, but 
haven’t lacked much of it!” 

“E. B.” says of Windship: “ At a dead lift, with 
irons placed under the floor and piled together, stand- 
ing above them with his legs distended, he can now 
raise over 3500 pounds easily, full six inches from the 
floor, and feels a confidence that ultimately he will 
reach double that weight.” 

If the Doctor ever felt confident that he might 
sometime lift 7000 pounds, he has now certainly lost 
all hopes of ever going beyond 3000 pounds. That 
is to be his ultimatum. Windship told me he could 
hold at arms length 60 pounds in each hand, and 
that was about all he could sustain in that position. 
He might-possibly increase the weight a pound or 
two, but could not gdd much to it without straining 
himself. 

“E. B.” says, “ Although this very ‘Kwasind’ of 
strength (like the friend of Hiawatha) can find no 
limit as yet to his powers, easily holding me, at near 
a weight of 175 pounds, sitting on one of his hands, 
at arm’s length, for all of ten minutes,” &c. I men- 
tioned to the Doctor that I had seen a statement ina 
paper to the effect that he could hold a man et arm’s 





length weighing about 175 pounds. “It is perfect 
nonsense,” said he, “I never held a man at arm’s 
length, and couldn't possibly do it.” 

“At arm’s length,” says “E. B.,” “Dr. Windship 
can now hold two dumb-bells (made for his own 
using in the common form) of some 350 pounds each.” 
Whew! 350 pounds at arms length! Why wasn’t 
he satisfied with the 175 pound lift? surely that sto- 
ry was quite enough for simple folks. 

How foolish to assert that aman has more than 
five times the strength in his arms he actually pos- 
sesses. Why nottell the truth, even if it doesn’t make 
quite so a readable a story? I can think of no pos- 
sible excuse for some of the statements made by 
“E. B.” unless he is subject to fits of insanity, in 
which case I would advise a renewal of his acquain- 
tance with the Doctor or some other good physician. 
The largest dumb-bells I saw while in the Doctor's 
gymnasium, weighed only 200 pounds. The Doctor 
with one hand can jerk this weight from the floor 
and sustain it above his head, and “ put up” steadily, 
without the jerk, 165 pounds. With his little finger 
grasping a leather strap as high as he can reach, he 
draws up his body until his chin rests upon his hand. 
I might mention other feats of strength performed 
by this wonderful man, but will refrain from doing 
so for fear they might seem tame to those who have 
read the article to which I have so often referred. 

New York, Feb. 13, 1867. G. D. A. 


MORE ABOUT FROZEN FISH. 


EpitorR OF CIRCULAR :—I have seen some articles 
in the CrrcuLaR about freezing fish and yet not kill- 
ing them. Now I have observed for a good many 
years the powers of fish to withstand the effects of 
freezing. I have tried the experiment of freezing 
them very many times within the last thirty years, 
and I find that if lively fish are frozen by taking 
them out of water and exposing them to severe cold, 
they may freeze very stiff and remain so several 
hours, and be thawed out without apparently having 
been injured. But if they are frozen through so as 
to stop the circulation, let the time be ever so short, 
they are dead, and never will show any sign of life. 

Waterbury, Conn., Feb. 11, 1867. Ww. z. 


PRACTICAL FAITH. 
Mr. J. H. Noyes; 

Dear Sir :—I have ever tried to be consistent, and 
to show my faith by my works. Since 1 became of 
age, I have, till within a year, believed the Second 
Coming of Christ to be nigh at hand; and I have 
acted on that belief by having my accounts balanced 
with the world, and by spending my surplus funds 
in advancing what I thought to be a great truth. 
When I first read your article in the Berean, on 
the Second Coming, I was not inclined to believe it. 
But being willing to “prove all things,” and being 
desirous of having the truth at any cost, I care- 
fully investigated your writings, and was astonished 
to find your position impregnable, and my views 
utterly without foundation. This caused a great 
revolution in my theories of some things, and I 
have at last come to look upon you as a man sent 
from God to do a mighty work, and to fully believe 
in the truth you have unfolded and set forth in the 
Berean, Bible Communism, The Circular, &. There- 
fore I send you u check for $70, the first money I 
have been able to save from our wages since coming 
here, trusting that you will accept it as freely as 
itis given, and use it to further the great work 
in which you are engaged. D. E. &. 

Edenton, N. C., Feb. 1867. 


GETTING THEIR MonEy’s WortH.—One hundred 
families in Watertown, Jefferson county, N. Y., have 
combined under the title of “ The Mutual Protective 
Club,” for the purpose of tendering their monthly 
patronage in the way of groceries and provision, to 
the firm or store who will furnish them with the 
cheapest. They bind themselves to confine their exclu- 
sive trade, which will amount to $1,500 or $2,000 per 
month, to such store or firm. —Each. 

[ This seems to us to be good sense. Why may 
not every village do the same ?] 





GOLD MINING. 
Il. 
O the miner, provided with a slender stream 
of water, a sluice-way, a “tom,” and a 
few bottles of mercury, disintegrated quartz 
readily yields its glittering treasures. Water 
companies generally furnish the first, some- 
times bringing it from far back among the 
mountains miles away. For seventy-five ceuts 
a day, a miner is allowed a stream one inch 
square, with a “head” of six The 
upper end of the sluice is a box sixteen feet 
long by eighteen inches wide, and perhaps ten 
or twelve inches deep. This is set on a rather 
sharp incline. In the lower end a hole is cut, 
under which is placed the tom ; asheet-iron dish 
six feet long, having its bottom punched full of 
small holes. Underneath the tom is the head 
of another sluice. This last is seventy-five or 
one hundered feet long, and its incline is quite 
gentle. Every eighteen inches a “riffle” is 
made—simply a transverse slot, half an inch 
deep, cut with a chisel—and filled with quick- 
silver. The water is let on at the head of the 
upper sluice and the “ pay-dirt” shoveled into it. 
It is soon washed into the tom, where brawny 
arms keep it vigorously stirring. From time 
to time the stones and hard lumps are thrown 
out. The sand and soluble clay pass through 
and are washed slowly down over the lower 
sluice. Particles of the precious dust find mer- 
curial affinities at every riffle, and are instantly 
swallowed by the hungry quicksilver. Ere the 
end of the sluice is reached, every atom of gold 
has been sucked out of the debris and deposited 
in the riffles. 

Once in a week the mercury is drawn off, put 
into a buck-skin bag and squeezed. The por- 
tion which contains no gold is easily pressed 
through the bag. The remaining lump is 
placed in a retort—merely a close iron vessel 
with a long bent neck—and taken to the near- 
est blacksmith’s forge. Ata heat of 662 deg. 
the mercury evaporates, passing through the 
bent tube into a pan of water, which condenses 
it again, ready for use. The gold as it is taken 
from the retort looks like a piece of rich sponge- 
cake, the absconding mercury having left it com- 
pletely honeycombed. Cold-chisel and hammer 
soon reduce the mass to convenient lumps. 

To return to our miners: Assured of success 
at last, they hired assistants, set up a “whin” 
(a horse-power windlass), and went to piling up 
the dirt on the surface. When spring opened, 
tomming commenced and was kept up till the 
water froze in the fall. The shaft had now 
reached the bottom of the pay-dirt pocket. 
Leaving the remainder of the side excavations 
for summer work, regular hard-quartz mining 
began. The vein varied from two to four feet 
in width, and “dipped” (inclined from the per- 
pendicular ) slightly. Gunpowder now sup- 
plies the place of the pick. The shaft being in 
the middle of the claim, the gallery is only fifty 
feet “in” on either side of it ; nevertheless, pro- 
gress is slow. Frequently one blast hole will 
dull five or six drills; so the smith is kept busy 
re-pointing and tempering. Yet this was soft 
quartz compared with some other mines. The 
Quartz Mills where it was taken to be crushed 
were then only able to save one quarter of the 
gold, besides charging roundly for the work. 
Still the vein was a good one, and paid a hand- 
some profit for working even with such a loss, 
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The second summer came. The pocket of dis- 
integrated quartz was cleaned out, followed by 
another, though smaller one, in the claim adjoin- 
ing, which they had bought out. When winter 
came again, the miners were sixty feet below the 
surface. Everything seemed prosperous. Sud- 
denly the foreman, an old Cornish miner, begins 
to scowl ominously—the owners to look anxious 
and worried. The vein is slowly but steadily 
growing narrower—-three feet—two—one-and-a 
half—one—six inches. Little by little, as they 
descended, the granite walls closed remorseless- 
ly in. A genuine “cap” without a doubt. Old 
miners know only too well this trick of the gran- 
ite. Somewhere below—it may be ten feet— 
may be a hundred—the walls will obligingly 
open again, and the quartz be better than be- 
fore. Indeed, a mine is not considered really 
reliable till at least one cap has been gone 
through. Mr. S—— and his partuer decided to 
go on. Now comesgrim work. A hole twelve 
feet long and four feet wide right through the 
solid rock. The miner bends sturdily to his 
toil. The owners’ purses begin to lighten. 
Winter passes away—spring comes and goes; 
but still the granite gives no sign. Summer 
again. The partner grows discouraged ; finally 
sells out his half to Mr. S—— and starts for 
Montana. S however has his Yankee back 
fairly up. Go through or “ break,” is his motto. 
Kindly offers come occasionally ;—“ Stick to it, 
Ss ; if you want a few thousands you know 
where to get them,” and the like. But at length 
came the end. Sixty feet of cap have been cut 
through. The vein begins to widen once more. 
The battle is won. Granite yields to grit.— 
Again the quartz, glistening with iron pyrites 
and streaked with copper, begins to pile up be- 
side the whin shanty. Again the teamster is at 
work drawing it to mill. And again the own- 
er’s pocket grows heavy with the yellow spongy 
grists. 

Four years have now passed away. Certain 
physical infirmities begin to tell onS ’s con- 
stitution. He concludes to sell out if the chance 
offers. An official in the Philadelphia Mint—a 
magazine of Pike’s Peak treasure—-hears of 
8 *s wish. August presently arrives at the 
mine. A box of specimens is shortly on its way 
to Philadelphia to be assayed. An offer next 
comes flashing over the wires. It is taken, and 
the bargain closed. A few months more and 
S—— is found quietly tilling his farm just pur- 
chased. 

What the offer was, S never disclosed 
even to his own father, but rumor whispers 
something about six figures. Certain it is, the 
mine never did better than the last week that 
S owned it; therefore an excellent time to 
sell. 




















DESULTORY CHAT. 

Myself.—After all, your good fortune seems 
to be partly owing to luck. . If you had not 
found those pockets of decomposed quartz you 
might not have been able to go through the cap. 

S.—True; it is really nothing but a piece of 
good luck. Old miners have told me over and 
over again that it was remarkable that a new 
miner should strike such a big thing the first 
year. Gardner, who discovered the lead, final- 
ly gave up his claim, and went to Montana. 
He is still a poor man. Col. Gregory, at one 
time very rich, finally left the mines “ dead 
broke.” Gambling finished him. 





M.—I should think those Quartz-Mill men 
might get rich—once get their mill agoing, 
then sit and take toll. 

S.—Not always. The company | first work- 
ed for, could not make it pay. They worked 
hard, crushing, mining on their own account, 
and in various ways, but in vain. When I left, 
the three remaining men of the company were 
at work as day laborers. Then, too, there is a 
good deal of competition among the mills, 
which keeps the price down. In the Nevada 
district, where my mine was, a tract of country 
three miles long and one wide, were forty two 
mills. Pretty thick you see. 

M.—I do not wnderstand exactly how a 
mill operates. 

S.—Aside from the crushing, the principle is 
much the same as in “tomming.” The stamps 
are heavy blocks of iron, with chilled iron faces ; 
the machinery raises thein a few inches, and lets 
them drop. The quartz is fed under them in 
small pieces, and a current of water is intro- 
duced which washes away the finer particles.— 
These pass over tables on which mercury is 
kept, but as I told you before only about one 
quarter of the gold is saved; at least that 
is all they claimed when I was there. I pre- 
sume however, that their machinery is improved 
every year. One curious fact: if the least drop 
of oil gets into the water it instantly coats the 
gold, so that the mercury cannot touch it, and 
consequently it washes away and is lost. Crush- 
ers are obliged to use the utmost care in re- 
gard to it. 

M.—How deep are the ravines among the 
mountains ? 

S.—So deep and so narrow that you can 
see stars at any time of day except when the 
sun is shining directly into them. 

M.—l’ve heard about people seeing stars 
from the bottom of a well, or looking up a tall 
chimney, but I never believed such stories. If 
you have actually seen them I must give up the 
point. 

S.—I have not only seen them hundreds of 
times, but thousands of miners will all tell the 
same story. 

M.—W hat proportion of miners are success- 
ful ? 

S.—A very small one. Miners, as a gen- 
eral thing, are an uneasy set—they want to be 
constantly on the move. Even if they find a 
good vein, they are not content, but are haunted 
with the idea that a better one is waiting for 
them somewhere else; so they sell out at the 
first chance; go further, and generally fare 
worse. 

M.—On the whole you would not advise any 
one to try gold-mining ? 

S.—If you have a heavy capital to invest, 
and go te work just right, the chances are 
about the same as in other “businesses. But I 
never would advise men to plunge into it empty 
handed as I did, and as thousands do; the odds 
are heavily against them. You observe in my 
own experience what slight chances my fate 
hung upon. If we had not selected claim No. 10 
— if the surface rock had chanced to be two feet 
thicker than it was—if the cap had been ninety 
feet thick instead of sixty—I should probably 
have come out minus. " On. 


Every man oe, of his memory, but no 
man complains of his judgment.— Rochefoucald. 





DOMESTIC LAW. 


[ The following chapter taken from Mr. Dixon’s 
“ New America”—a book fully noticed in another 
part of this paper, and from which we intend to 
make further extracts—contains some views in re- 
spect to our sexual and moral codes, that will doubt- 
less be somewhat startling to the general reader, if 
not to a law-student and historian :] 

When the New England seeker after better 
things than she can find just now in a woman’s 
lot, turns aside, with her aching heart, from the 
wrongs of time towards the promise of a golden 
age of justice, in she knows not what new cities 
of Bethlehem, Wallingford, Lebanon, Salt Lake, 
the sites of her new experiments in living, po 
man will say that she is troubled without cause. 
Let her remedy be sought in the right place or 
in the wrong, the evil is dark and vast; per- 
vading the whole community, and passing in its 
degrees of shame, from the delicate tortures of 
the boudoir down to the rough brutalities of the 
street. Even here in Boston, with all its learn- 
ing, all its refinement, all its piety, the wrongs 
of women are so gross that Caroline Dall con- 
fessed to a female audience she could neither 
lay them bare nor speak of them by their prop- 
er names. Yet on all these sufferings of the 
weaker sex, the American law is silent and 
the American magistrate is powerless. How, 
ask the reformers, have these evils grown upon 
us ? 

That prior question of how it has come to 
pass that a Turkish, Persian, Egyptian lady 
enjoys in marriage a securer state than her paler 
sister of Boston, Richmond, New Orleans, 
would open up for us a glimpse of some forgot- 
ten truths ; since it would start a second ques- 
tion—How have we Christians come by our 
marriage laws, and how have the Mohammedan 
nations come by theirs? The answer is not far 
away ; for the facts are written broadly in our 
histories, minutely in our statutes. We get our 
marriage laws from the Pandects; the Moslems 
get theirs from the Koran. In this difference of 
origin, lies the secret of their difference in 
tone and spirit. Our laws havea civil and 
commercial source; theirs have a moral and 
religious source. 

Here, indeed, an inquirer strikes his axe upon 
the root. ur lifeis a divided duty ; a moral 
life based on the Gospel, a family life based on 
the civil law. While our morals have their 
root in. Christianity, our statutes have their 
root in Paganism. And thus it is, in the main 
degree at least, that woman’s griefs in marriage, 
and in all the re!ations of sex and sex, have 
come upon her, like many other evils in our so- 
cial body, from the fact of our deriving our 
morals from one source, the Gospels, our laws 
from another source, the Pandects, 

One of the sorry jests in which we are apt to 
array our falsehoods, says that our English and 
American codes of law are founded on the pre- 
cepts of our faith. Let us try this dogma by a 
test. A just and pious man, fresh from his study 
of Holy Writ, shall walk with the Bible in his 
hand, into the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and shall then and there try to persuade 
the presiding judge that the Sermon on the 
Mount is good American Law, binding on every 
follower of Christ. Have you any kind of 
doubt as to what would become of that just and 
pious man ? You know that the judge would 
pity, the advocate quiz, the audience mock, and 
the officer seize him. Remove the scene from 
the Capitol at Washington, to the gateway of 
Damascus. In the Oriental city, such a man 
might go before the cadi, Koran in hand, as- 
sured that his citations from the holy book 
would be heard; and if his viéWws of them were 
sound, that they would govern the verdict to be 
given. And the reason is plain. An Oriental 
has not two laws: one for the street, another 
for the gate; one for his harem, a second for 
his mosque. His moral life and his civil life 
have one source, one end, and he finds no war 
between the teachings of his cadi and his priest. 
In Boston, in New York, we have a moral code 
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which only on two or three points of moment 
approaches the edge of our domestic code. 
What do our judges know of Christ, of Moses, 
andof Abraham? Aslawyers, nothing. These 
names are not among those which may be quo- 
ted in our acts and commentaries. The Judges 
who dispense our. law have heard of Justinian, 
of the civilians; but of the immutable precepts 
of our faith, the divine foundations of our mor- 
al life, they are powerless, as magistrates on the 
bench, to take any public and judicial note. 
They must abide by the text ; a mixture of the 
Saxon common law and of the Roman civil law. 


A prime result of our laws being Pagan 
while opr morals are Christian, is the fact, so 
strange and bewildering to an Oriental, that, 
with us, the practice of virtue is regarded 
as a private affair, a thing between a man and 
his Maker only, not, as with the Moslems, 
between a man and his fellow. Thus, in Boston, 
in New York, no law compels a man to be 
chaste, compassionate, dutiful. One of those 
wits who speak truth in jest and parables, has 
said that, in our society, a rich, unscrupulous 
sinner may contrive to break every command- 
ment in the decalogue, without losing his piace 
either at good men’s feasts or in ladies’ cabinets. 
If he is great in evasion, pleasant in manner, 
choice in hospitality, he may run the whole 
round of offence, from following false gods to 
coveting his neighbour’s wife. His only art is 
to avoid being seen by the police. Is that para- 
ble untrue? What man who drives in Fifth Ave- 
nue, who walks on yon Common, shuts his eyes 
on the world so far as to dream that our man- 
ners are all alike? You need not be cynic to 
see that fashion sits down to its meat and wine, 
day after day, year after year, with wretches 
who, in any part of Islam, would be taken before 
the cadi and beaten on the feet. With two 
exceptions, perhaps, a sinner may break the ten 
commandments openly, in these public streets, 
and no one shall lay hands upon him. While 
he refrains from killing his foe and robbing his 
friend, he is safe. What magistrate on the 
bench would think of asking whether a man ac- 
cused before him bowed to a false god, put away 
graven images from his house, abstained from 
the use of oaths, kept holy the Sabbath day, 
honoured his father and mother, respected the 
purity of his neighbour’s wife, drove out the 
sin of covetousness from his soul? Not one. 
And why ? ' 

Because the magistrate in his office on the 
bench is the minister, not of our moral system, 
but of our eivil code. 


The truth is, we English and Americans have 
hardly yet embraced Christianity as a scheme of 
life. We find our religion at church, and when 
we have sung our psalms, and breathed our 
prayers, we go back into the streets to be gov- 
erned for another week by our pagan law. Our 
courts of Justice have no authority to notice 
moral offences, unless they happen to have been 
injurious to a fellow-citizen in either his peace or 
his purse. Mere lack of honor, virtue, rever- 
ence, goes on our bench for nothing. A wretch 
may curse his parents, may profane the Sabbath, 
may worship stocks and stones, without earning 
for himself the penalty of a stripe. The same 
wretch may break his wife’s heart, may squan- 
der his child’s estate, may destroy his friend’s 
happiness, yet he shall escape all punishment 
of his crimes, Some of the darkest transgres- 
sions in the sight of God,—the God whose will 
we obey,—are treated by the code under which 
we live, as of no more moment than the whim- 
sies of a child. Fornication is not condemned. 
Seduction is treated as a wrong done, not to the 
girl, who may be its victim, but only to the 
owner of her service. Adultery is classed with 
such small injuries as theft; a loss of property 
rather than of purity and credit; and the man 
whose name inay have been tarnished for ever 
by a seducer, must plead against the destroyer 
of his peace, not his outraged honor, but the 
loss of his daughter’s service, of his wife’s soci- 
ety. In some of the United States, they have 
gone a little way toward rounding off these lines 


of separation between Christian morals and the 
civil code. In New York, a fellow may be 
lodged in gaol for seducing girls; but the legis- 
latures have, hardly as yet, even touched the 
fringe of a mighty evil. Those Onondaga re- 
formers of the law who petitioned in favor of 
replacing the felon’s cell by a bridal wreath,— 
going back to the prosaic plan of considering 
the act of seduction as an act of marriage— 
have no remedy to suggest for the still darker 
outrage of seducing and debauching a married 
woman. Nor can they find on under a law 
which treats the crimes of seduction and adul- 
tery as a wrong to the man’s estate, but not to 
his, moral life. 

In all the advancing schools of American 
thought, this topic is discussed, the evil is ad- 
mitted, a remedy is sought. At Oneida Creek 
they have put an end to adultery by abolishing 
marriage. At Mount Lebanon they have done 
the same thing by prohibiting love. At Salt 
Lake, again, they have checked the evil by 
punishing adultery with death. But these sec- 
tional trials leave the law intact, and the courts 
and legislatures of the Union are continually 
being vexed by petitions in favour of substitu- 
ting some high rule for the one in vogue. Will 
they ever find such a rule while they cling to 
the code of Justinian in preference to the word 
of God? 

Ina Moslem country, the Prophet’s word is 
law, each line a command, each sura an institute. 
The Prophet’s object being, according to his 
lights, to promote among his people not only 
the public peace, but holy living, his precepts 
were adapted to the regulation of every act of 
a believer in the harem, in the mosque, in the 
bazaar. On the other side, our Saviour’s word 
has only obtained in our western society the 
force of a moral precept, which every one may 
adopt, and every one may reject, at pleasure. 

Again our pagan statutes seem to have been 
framed for service only in the public streets. 
We have a saying that our house is our castle; 
it is so sometimes, in a wide and wicked sense. 
No writ runs in it. Law pauses at the thresh- 
old; and the crown itself, the majesty of pub- 
lic right, can only break those portals after due 
solemnities and in the wake of some atrocious 
crime. In a Moslem harem, no such feudal 
secresy is found. Every room in the house is 
open to the Koran; every act of the lord must 
be conformable to rule; and a man’s wife, his 
child, his slave, may cite the Koran against him. 
In Islam, every one knows the law by heart ; the 
Koran being a text that can never fall out of 
date. All the Moslem jurists must adopt this 
text, which they are only free toexpound within 
certain limits, and every cadi may go back to the 
original in his day of doubt. The basis of pub- 
lic justice is the same in every age and in every 
land. In states like England and America, we 
have no great body of divine, indisputable law, 
by which all queries might be answered, all 
problems might be solved. When a case arises 
in our courts, which no enactment appears to 
meet, where do our judges look for guidance ? 
Do they turn to the Gospel? Do they read St. 
Paul? They never think of such a course. The 
Gospel makes no part of our legal store. If we 
teach the decalogue in our infant-schools, and 
preach it in our chapels, we make no use of it 
in our law courts. Proud, as it would seem, of 
our Pagau code, which puts so much of our 
conduct into contrast with our creed, we make a 
boast of this freedom from restraint, and only 
on our grand occasions, as it were, admit the 
presence in our midst of a purer law. 

Now it is one of the open facts of our mo- 
dern societies in London and New York, that a 
woman’s rank in the family is either high or low 
according to the loyalty with which we follow 
that Gospel law of love which the courts of 
justice may, if they please, ignore. A Turk is 
not permitted by the cadi to set aside his Ser- 
mon on the Mount as a precept for Sundays, for 
good women, for men in childhood and old age. 
Even in the privacy of his harem, an Asiatic is 





governed by some kind of moral and religious 





rules; while an American is governed in his 
home only by legal and commercial precepts, 
from which every moral and religious feeling 
may have been utterly divorced. Thus it hap- 
pens that an Oriental wife, though she may be 
living in the state of polygamy, has in some 
capital points a wider freedom in her circle than 
the most highly cultured lady of New York. 

Is that the end of our long endeavor after a 
Christian life? No religious man or woman 
thinks so; and at this moment a thousand busy 
brains and gentle hearts are working on the 
problem of our passage from this stage of 
growth into a region of higher truth. Some of 
these seekers after better things may be groping 
in the dark; looking for light where light is 
not; but in so far as they are seeking honestly 
and with earnest heed to get into the better 
way, they deserve our study and-respect. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue Congressional Committee appointed to inves - 
tigate the New Orleans riot and massacre, of last 
July, have made a lengthy report; and the principal 
conclusions they have arrived at confirm the prevail- 
ing popular impression at the North: viz., that the 
riot was not an accidental, unpremeditated affair, 
but was planned by the secessionists, and headed by 
the Mayor (Monroe), for the purpose of breaking up 
the meeting of aconyention which, however it might 
be lacking in legislative power, was clearly not ille- 
gal. The report shows that such arrangements were 
made as to prevent the interference of the military 
for the suppression of the riot; that Mr. Johnson’s 
telegrams and correspondence, and especially his ig- 
noring of Goy. Wells, in his communications to the 
State authorities, led the authors of the massacre to 
count on the President’s countenance and sympathy ; 
that most of the butchery was done by the police ; 
that many of the citizens of New Orleans are largely 
implicated in the guilt of their chief magistrate— 
groups of them having stood on the corners of the 
streets, and encouraged the murderers by cheers for 
Jeff. Davis and Andrew Johnson; and no one has 
yet been punished by the city authorities for what 
occurred that day. The number of killed and woun- 
ded, the report says, cannot be accurately known ; 
the committee estimate, however, that more than 
two hundred were carried away and buried. They 
state that but one “ citizen” was killed, and his death 
was accidental. Not one of the police force lost his 
life, ten of them only being wounded, and none of 
them seriously. The committee say, that “the at- 
tempt of the President to throw the responsibility of 
the massacre upon Congress, is very futile;” and 
they state facts to show that this charge is without 
any foundation in truth. They discuss the condi- 
tion of things in Louisiana, assert the right of Con- 
gress to interfere by legislation, and conclude that 
the present civil government of Louisiana should be 
suspended by act of Congress, and a provisional gov- 
ernment established and maintained by military 
power, until the time comes when the State is con- 
trolled by loyal men, and may be restored to its true 
relations to the Union without endangering its secu- 
rity and peace. 

Tue House of Representatives have during the 
past week passed a bill introduced by Mr. Thadde- 
us Stevens for the government of the States lately 
in rebellion, by military commanders; also a bill 
from Mr. Eliot of the New Orleans Investigating 
Committee, for reconstruction in Louisiana. The 
latter bill proposes to establish a provisional govern- 
ment in Louisiana, consisting of a governor and 
nine councillors, to be appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. It provides for an 
election in June next, of a Legislature and State 
officers, and for an election in October of delegates 
to frame a new State Constitution. Noone known 
to be now disloyal, is to vote, hold office, or sit on a 
jury ; and there is to be no distinction on account of 
color. Whether these bills will pass the Senate, or 
if so, whether they can obtain a two-thirds vote in 
both Houses, to nullify the probable veto of the 
President, is quite doubtful. 





Tne But. for the admission of Nebraska has been 
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passed over the President’s veto, in both branches 
of Congress, the vote in the Senate being 31 to 9, 
and in the House 120 to 44. No vote has yet been 
taken on the Colorado bill, since its return to Con- 
gress by the President. 


THE SENATE, on the 12th inst. passed the Bank- 
rupt bill, by a vote of 22to 20. It went to the House 
for concurrence in the Senate amendments, but the 
House has voted to non-concur, and a Committee 
of Conference will probably be appointed. 

FOREIGN. 

ANOTHER great Reform demonstration took place 
in London on Monday of last week, 20,000 people 
appearing in the procession, while 200,000 were look- 
erson. It is said that no disturbance occurred, and 
that the best of order was observed during the march. 


By a Cable dispatch, another Fenian outbreak is 
reported to have taken place in the west of Ireland. 


CorrEcTION.—In the CrrcuLaAR for Feb. 11, page 
379 last column, seventeenth line from bottom, read 
Moet instead of Mivet. On page 380, first coluzan 
tenth line from the bottom, for nun read man. 


Bas SPECIAL NOTICE. ag 


FFERING our paper on free terms, we 

have a large list of non-paying subscrib- 
ers; and in order that they may be served with- 
out needless cost, it is necessary that we should 
hear from every one of them during the 
year. We must know that the paper is sent 
only where it is desired and read. Some of 
our subscribers may have removed their resi- 
dence and omitted to notify us; others may 
have sent for the CrrcULAR merely on trial, 
and are indifferent about its continuance ; while 
others may never have applied for it at all, but 
receive it, perhaps reluctantly, through the re- 
quest of a friend. In all these cases the con- 
tinued sending of the CrrcuLaR is of no use 
to the-persons addressed, while it imposes ex- 
pense and labor on us. ‘This obliges us to es- 
tablish the rule that any application for the 
CrrcvLaR without pay, extends only to the 
close of the volume applied for. 


Those persons, therefore, who are now read- 
ing the CrrcuLaR gratuitously, and those 
whose paid subscription expires with the pres- 
ent volume, are expected, if they wish the 
paper continued to them for another year, to 
notify us thereof before the 14th of March 
next, at which time the present volume will 
close. 

All who have paid in advance, and those who 
have since the first of January sent for the 
continuance of the paper, are excepted from 
the above notification. Our subscribers may 
rest assured that we are hearty in offering 
the CrrcuLar freely as heretofore, and that 
the discrimination used in the present notice 
is only such as seems to be necessary to pro- 
tect us from needless expense. 


Old Mr. Leferre’s illustration of the theory of 
banking to a customer, whose account was always 
overdrawn, certainly reveals the best treatise on that 
subject. Watching the customer, he caught him one 
day at the counter, and said to him: “Mr. Y—, you 
and I must understand one another something better 
than we now seem to. I am afraid that you don’t 
know what banking really is; give me leave to. tell 
you. It’s my business to take care of your money; 
but I always find that you are taking care of mine. 
Now, that is not banking, Mr. Y—; it must be the 
other way. I’m the banker, not you. You under- 
stand me now, Mr. Y. I’m sure you do.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. 8S. 8., R. I.—‘ Have you a remedy for the pre- 
venting of puffs on plum trees, and perhaps for 
making plums grow instead ?” 


We conclude your plums are the wild native sorts. 
Our advice would be to cut the trees down, and plant 
Lombard plums in their places. 


C. M. W., N. Y.—Do you know any thing that 
will prevent the large red-headed grub from de- 
stroying strawberry plants? If you do, please inform 
us in the CIRCULAR, as many of your readers are 
waiting to hear from you on the subject.” 


The red-headed grub you speak of is a great 
nuisance to strawberry-growers. In manuring the 
ground for strawberry beds, care should be taken not 
to use manures that contain the eggs or young larve 
of this insect. We have known plantations to be 
nearly destroyed by the grub where this precaution 
was neglected. The only way that we know of to 
prevent the grub from eating the roots of the plants, 
ufter they have taken possession of the ground, is to 
dig down, catch them and pinch their heads. 


Wiggins was one day with a friend, when he ob- 
served a poor dog that had been killed, and thrown 
in the gutter. Wiggins paused, gazed at the dead 
animal, and at last said: “Here is another ship- 
wreck.” “Shipwreck. Where?” Why, there’s a 
bark that’s lost forever.” His companion growled 
and passed on. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS, 


VERY new subscriber to the CrrcuLaR wishes 
to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 
HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, till their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLAR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting ofa 
corps of young men devoted te mercantile affairs. 

P RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 


SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 





inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 
BUSINEsS. 

The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con. 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 





Business Announcements : 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive liet and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N. Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y., Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





oO. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who canno 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 

We chazge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
cas e, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions ;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 


Send money enotgh with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application ; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group ; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the Crecutax, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenses of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Ta!ks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
Iand Il of the New Series. Pree, $1.50 per volume unbound: 
For sale at this Office. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaiTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Mate Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Tur Trapper’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 

[The above works are for sale at this office.] 











